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This- chapter t>-^vides a description of the integration i>,t> > small, rural com- 
mutiities of individuals with severely challenging behaviors, such as self-abuse, 
aggrc^^ion, destructiveness, and noncompliance. The authors describe an in- 
novative program operated by the Two Hills Regional Resource Centre provid- 
ing support sen:ccs to 39 tmvns in northeastern Alberta. The purpose of the 
prcgram is to provide support for individuals having severely challetigirig be- 
haviors so that they will be able to live and work in their home communities. A 
detailed description is provided of (a) methods of recruiting, training and 
maintaining qualified staff; (b) methods for establishing relationships tvith the 
community and educating the cominunity; (c) developing nonaversive 
strategies to assist individuals ivith severely challenging behaviors, and (d) 
using proactive methods of behavior managefnent. 

Intej^ration of individuals with severely challenging needs has become a 
priority for the 1990s. Evidence of a growing commitment to community in- 
tegration includes a number of international conferences focusing on in- 
tegration (e.g.. Focus 90, in Victoria, BC; Alternative Futures Conference 
1990, in Edmonton, Alberta; Tash Conference 1990, in San Francisco, 
\ California) in addition to a number of recent texts outlining effective 
strategies for promoting integration (e.g., Gaylord-Ross, 1989; Hazel, et al. 
^ 1988; Lipsky, & Gartner, 1989; Stainback, Stainback, & Forest, 1989). 
\ In spite of the movement toward community-based integrated services, 
^ securing integrated opportunities in home communities may present a 
^ number of problems for both the families of individuals with develop- 
^ mental disabilities and service providers. This is particularly true when an 
K individual, in addition to challenges in other areas, exhibits severely chal- 
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lenging behavior (Casey-Black & Knoblock, 1989; Meyer, & Evans, 1989). 
Severely challenging behavior includes any behavior that is disruptive or 
harmful to individuals, those around them, and/or their environments (e.g, 
self-abuse, aggression, self-stimulation, destructive behavior, and extreme 
noncompliance). Individuals who engage in one or more of these behaviors 
present a unique challenge in any community environment. For example, a 
young man may physically assault his employer or other employees at a 
supported work placement when he is frustrated. This behavior may result 
in removal from a supported work position as well as movement to a more 
restrictive group home setting. These events may occur in spite of the fact 
that he has the skills and abilities to live and work in the community, with 
minimal support, except during tho.se times when he exhibits the challeng- 
ing behavior. 

It appears, then, that effective strategies are needed to support in- 
dividuals with severely challenging behavior in their home communities. 
Small, rural communities may present special challenges because of factors 
such as lack of support services, shortage of trained personnel, and few, if 
any, alternative services (Farnden, 1987; McDonald & Peters, 1990). 

The purpose of this chapter is twofold: (a) to discuss major .ssues in- 
volved in integration in rural community settings of individuals with 
severely challenging behavior, and (b) to describe how an innovative pro- 
gram serving persons with severely challenging behavior has attempted to 
cope with each of these issuer,. The following issues will be addressed. 

(a) It is difficult to attract a.id maintain qualified personnel in small rural 
communities. 

(b) People in small, rural communities may have little knowledge of, or 
experience with, persons with disabilities. 

(c) It is important to develop nonaversive strategies to help individuals 
deal with their difficult behaviors. To this end, it is neces.sary to v/ork 
on developing alternative skills to replace the challenging behavior. A 
small community may not have the same range of educational, voca- 
tional, and recreational options that are available in larger centers. 

(d) Prevention should be a major component of any service delivery 

model. . 

(e) Programs and services for individuals with challenging behavior 
need to be evaluated on an ongoing basi.s. 

Two Hills Regional Resource Centre 

The Two Hills Regional Resource Centre (THRRC) provides support .ser- 
vices to agencies serving individuals with developmental disabilities m 
northeastern Alberta. Tl^e northeastern region covers an area of 92,3^17 
square kilometers (57,717 sq. miles). There are 39 towns with a population 
of 30()or more; the total population of the irea is 169,(XX), of which approxi- 
mately 1,1()0 have been identified as having a disability. The town of Two 
Hills (pop. 1,300) is centrally located in the northeast region with about 



Two HilU °^ '^e'^" ''^'"8 ^ 50 kilometer radius of 

THRRC, which commenced operation in 1987, is mandated to provide a 
number of support programs for the northeastern region of Alberta. A 

chillenSTh '"T' 'u '° P^^'''^^ ^"PP"^^ >"^'^''d"als with 
challenging behavior so that they will be able to live and work in their 

home communities. In some cases, these individuals have been returning to 
seZ'gT"""""""' '^'"'^'"^ ' P''' institutional 
Services provided by THRRC include; (a) a behavior management pro- 
gram for up to three individuals who exhibit challenging behavior^ ^nd 
who require intensive, short-term specialized programming; (b) a resphe 
program available to parents and agencies throughout the region (c) aTff 
development program to provide specific skill training to staff membe^o 
agencies .n the region; and (d) a resource librao' containing texts, i^urnals 

t"e rSn^The .r^''^^^'"'^''^ P^^"^«' agenci'ei within 

he region. The library and managerial staff are housed in a large facility 
ha was once an extended care center. A number of meeting rooms in the 
facl.ty are available for inservice training, work.shop.s, and community 
meetings, hid.viduals participating in the behavior mai/agement prTS 

prl'L" L ' ^^'""""''y neighborhood, thile the r^p t" 

program operates out of a two-bedroom apartment in a third neighbor- 

The following discussion focuses on the behavior management support 
service provided through THRRC. Individuals with fam^ily ties Ke 

oersonr Th" 1 ^""'^ '''''''' ^^""^ P^^'"-^' institutions for 
.K- T'"P'"'"''' '^^^^"^'^'^ -"^y be made by 

such thatT/ " f "^ir • '"'"''"^'^ ^^^^-'^^^'^ ^heir behavior is 
re o ovl '^ ""^P"'^'.^'^ ^".^^-^^ ^hem in their home communities. They 
returned 1 r T P^^^^^-" ^HRRC and are 

^Rr /rr wk', ^"'"'"""'''^^ ^vith ongoing support from the 

THRRC staff. While in Two Hill.s, the.se individuals live in a three-bedroom 
bungalow in the community neighborhood mentioned above. 

The Issues 

!!on '''^ ''''''' fhe introduc- 

s us d bv THIU^^^^ IT " K^'^.^ issue; (b) the pro- 

cess used by THRRC to addre.ss the issue; and (c) the outcome. 

hsue #V. Recruitmeut, Traimng, and Maintcname of Qualified Staff 
An ()iigoing problem in rural agencies providing .s'>rvices to persons with 

qualified .staff (McDonald & Peters, 1990). A survey of executive directotf 
of agencies providing .services to persons with disabilities, id nt Hed 
.ng issues as one of the most difficult and time consuming aspects of thel; 
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jobs (McDonald, Famden, & Bucknell, 1990). Riediger and Baine (1987) 
found that the average annual staff turnover in 121 group homes 
throughout Alberta was 40%. Five percent (6) of the group homes surveyed 
reported annual turnover rates of more than 100%. 

Alberta offers two-year diplomas in rehabilitation service through its 
community college system. Most of these programs are offered in urban 
centers and graduates tend to find employment within larger metropolitan 
areas (McDonald, 1980). Isolation, lower wages, and low levels of support 
are some of the reasons identified for the lack of success in the ability of 
rural areas to recruit skilled personnel. Attempts to offer formalized train- 
ing utilizing a variety of distance delivery formats to employers or agencies 
has had limited success and impact within the rural sector (McDonald & 
Peters, 1988; 1990). 

A survey conducted in the region in 1987 indicated that 60-65% of the 
staff in residential and vocational programs serving individuals with dis- 
abilities had no formal training; 15-20% had 0-2 years of training, and 18% 
had a four-year university degree or two years of rehabilitation training in 
a community college (Famden, 1987). The lack of training and high turn- 
over rates are of particular concern when staff members are faced with in- 
dividuals having developmental disabilities and severely challenging 
behaviors. A key aspect of the ethical use of applied behavior analysis pro- 
cedures is well-trained staff (e.g., Alberto & Troutman, 1990; Martin & Pear, 
1988). 

Process 

An awareness of the staffing problems in rural agencies assisted the man- 
agement of THRRC to develop a staffing plan with three distinct com- 
ponents: recruitment, training, and maintenance. 

Recruitment. An important part of the recruitment process is the deter- 
mination of the most appropriate staffing model to meet the requirements 
of the service the program is mandated to provide. THRRC considered the 
needs of the consumers of the service and developed the staffing pattein to 
match those needs. Flexibility and a willingness to consider, implement, 
and evaluate different staffing patterns and models have been critical to 
the success of the program. 

Once the staffing model was determined, the next step was to develop 
the staff positions required. Positions involved first level supervisory posi- 
tions, key workers, and aides or assistants. Management developed clear 
job descriptions identifying all of the relevant duties for each position and 
the lines of authority within the organization. The job descriptions were 
then used as the basis for determining what the minimum qualifications 
and experience should be for each different position within the organiza- 
tion. Wage scales were developed based on duties, responsibilities, 
qualifications, experiences and comparisons with similar positions within 
^"^her similar service organizations. 
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The final steps in the recruitment phase were the standard practices of 
advertising positions and screening applicants according to edTcationa 
qual.f.cat,ons, related experiences, and additional skills. AppHcan we^ 
nterviewed using both an oral and a written format. Each caS e wl! 

ftTr tSt"' — - soon 
after the interview was completed. ^ 

Staff Trainwg Staff training and orientation is vital to how well staff 

hZT. H I I "^'^ ' "^"^ program, there was an opportunity to 

have a two-week staff training session with the staff before any consume,^ 

™r a?;T" T'^ ""^^"^ ^'^^^ ^^^'"'"S Packagcu'outlined in 
lable and covered a variety of topics from organizational issues pro- 
gramm.ng strategies, and nonavei^ive behavior management, to eveX 
issues involved in operating a treatment home. . ^ ^ 

Staff were given the opportunity for input whenever possible. For ex- 
wo?id be d 1°'' teaching/training programs for con.umr^ 

would be developed on the basis of an Individual Program Plannine (IPP) 
pr"ces.s. After being familiarized with a variety of commonly usedTormaS 
the IpTs" '■^''P""^''''"^y '^^^^'^P'^g their own format for writing 

There were many advantages to having the opportunity to train new 
staff as a group during a block of time. Training as a group gave stafH 
riorVd ?h T ^he norm'al worLg condi- 

ssimi . f '''"^ ^""^'"g' allowed^taff to 

assimilate information at an acceptable pace. It is no? feasible to repeat the 

eenl n'"'"^ 7' '''^^ ^HRRC conducts 

^IZtZTr "'^ °" ^" "si"g a schedule 

established by the program management and the employee. 

in rnrTf'"'';^'''" ^'g^ ^""^^^^^ ^^^e of front-Iine staff, especially 

t ateei./ I ? ' "'"''y °f ^t'^ff maintenance 

strategies described below. 

An important component of maintenance is to provide onKoine skill de- 

builH n V ' ^""'^ '"^d'^^tion delivery, communication, team 
bu ding, and crisis management. In addition, all staff are given the oppor- 

activities. Informal training has included workshops on issues in sexuality 
with persons having developmental disabilities, job-coach training 
microcomputer literacy, and effective consultation skills. Tnese traS 
e ven n Jh"!^ T T ^''^ ' ^'"P'^y^*^^ have been 

eluded^ ^F^''^.^ '"'^^^ P^^-"^' opportunities have in- 

hnrc i H L ""'^^"^ity or college courses with tuition reim- 

bursed by the organization following successful completion. 
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Table 1 
Staff Training Topics 



(a) Introduction to the Organization 

(b) Introduction to the Program 

(c) Organization and Structure of the Program 

(d) Job Descriptions and Responsibilities 

(e) Individual Program Planning 

Value-Based Programming 
Ecologicailnventories 
Surveys and Checklists 
Individual Program Plans 
Specific I.P.P. Formats 

(f) Introduction to Behavior Management 

Defining Behavior 
Recording Behavior 
Graphing Behavior 
Behavior Management Principles 
Programming Techniques 
Program Format 

Non-Aversive Behavior Management 
Ethics 

(g) Communication— Report Writing 

(h) Home Management Procedures and Practices 

(i) Program Policies 

(j) Diet and Meal Planning 
(k) Introduction to Respite Care 



Another maintenance strategy has been to provide opportunities for in- 
dividual growth and change within the organization. Front-line staff have 
often changed from residential to vocational (job-coach) positions and vice- 
versa. As the organization has experienced growth and new programs have 
evolved or existing programs have been revised, staff have been able to as- 
sume new roles and responsibilities, thus minimizing staleness and burn- 
out. 

Attracting and maintaining staff depends to a certain extent on the 
wage and benefit package that an organization is able to offer. Since the 
primary focus of the THRRC program is to develop training programs for 
individuals with challenging behaviors, it was felt that staff should not 
only be highly trained but should be remunerated at a higher-than-average 
level Wages for both assistants and key workers at THRRC are about 30% 
higher than wages paid to staff in typical residential or vocational pro- 
grams in northeastern Alberta (McDonald, Farnden, Goudriaan, & Mc- 
Donald, 1989). 
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Another important strategy in maintaining staff is the use of students as 
volunteers and part-time workers. THRRC has been able to recruit local 
high school students as volunteers to take consumers on outings and pro-* 
vide informal friendships. This program has helped to relieve some of the 
stress when there seems to be too few staff to attend to the many tasks that 
must be done during each daily shift. College and university students 
wishing to acquire experience working with individuals with disabilities 
utilize the program for practicum placement and part-time work. The stu- 
dents are generally enthusiastic and their energy often seems to give 
regular staff a boost. As well, the students provide new ideas and innova- 
tive ways of looking at some of the problems that are faced. 

Outcoine 

The process described above appears to have had an impact on the staff 
turnover rate. The greatest turnover was in the group labeled as Rehabilita- 
tion Practitioner Assistants (RPAs). This group had little or no formal edu- 
cation or relevant experience to begin with and often found the behavior 

. ,non?"i"'"^'^ ^^^y ^^"^ prepared to deal with (McDonald et 

t'2 l} ^''^ ^''^"^ ^"'y ^^^7' were still on staff in July 

K [^^^''^'^S^ '«"Sth of service for this group was 11 months. On the 
other hand, the Rehabilitation Practitioner (RP) staff had only one resigna- 
lon (educational) in two years. Three of the original four RPs hired in July 
1987 were still on staff in July 1989. The average length of service for the 
KI s was 20 months. This group seemed better prepared for all aspects of 
the job, perhaps because of pre-employment training and education. 

Issue #li Establishing Relationships with the Community and Educating 
the Community * 

It is no longer sufficient to demonstrate that challenging behavior can be 
brought under control in contrived, restrictive, and experimental environ- 
ments (Meyer & Evans, 1989). If individuals are integrated in their home 
communities and are accepted by those communities, it is necessaty that 
they participate in all aspects of community life with family, friends, and 
neighbors (Fa; vey, 1986; Hazel et al., 1988; Homer, Meyer, & Fredericks, 
1986). An individual with challenging behavior should be able to live and 
work in the community with necessary supports and without unnecessary 
restrictions. 

Like many communities in rural Alberta, the citizens of Two Hills had 
ittle knowledge of, and experience with, persons having dis.ibilities. This 
lack of information became evident when the school children were asked 
to draw posters for the open house of THRRC. Some of the postere showed 
people (many in wheelchairs) behind windows with bars. Another incident 
occurred shortly after the center was opened. One young man, who was an 
avid jogger, went for his daily run. A member of the community phoned 
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the Center and stated with some concern that one of the inmates had es- 
caped. 

Process 

The process of community preparation included a number of activities 
prior to the opening of the Center. A meeting was held with the tov\ a 
council to describe the program; a community advisory board was estab- 
lished, and the program was featured in the local newspaper. This meeting 
was followed by an open house attended by the Minister of Family and So- 
cial Services, center staff, service consumers, the town council, the mayor, 
and many members of the community. In addition to attending the open 
house, members of the community provided refreshments for the open 
house and the social event that followed. All went smoothly, in spite of the 
fact that one young woman, perhaps thinking that the present the Mayor 
gave to the Minister belonged to her, hit one of the visiting dignitaries in 
the face, resulting in a black eye. 

Preparing the community is one small step in the ongoing process of in- 
volving the community in the Center and in the lives or the individuals 
living there. A key factor in the high profile of the Center is the fact that 
the Director lives and works in Two Hills and serves on committees unre- 
lated to the operation of the Center. The Director, as well as other staff, at- 
tend regular feedback sessions with the townspeople and provide 
information to businesses on how to interact with consumers who may be 
exhibiting disruptive behavior. For example, one woman would strike 
someone wfth considerable force if she was prevented from doing some- 
thing that she wanted to do (e.g., grabbing at candy behind the counter in 
a restaurant). Businesses were instructed that the person accompanying 
this woman would deal with the behavior, and that they were to ignore 
the interaction (and not come within striking distance). 

Other community activities included newspaper articles about events at 
the Center, luncheons for employers who were participating in the sup- 
ported work program and a staff baseball team. In addition, the Center was 
opened to user groups such as TOPS, Brownies, and Beavers. Finally, the 
consumers spent considerable time in the community participating in 
work, as well as leisure and recreation activities. 

Outcome 

The outcomes have been extremely positive. Members of the community 
have made positive comments to consumers and staff regarding changes 
' they have observed in consumer behavior One individual, when he first 
entered the program, would only walk backward. A few months later, 
when he was taking some tentative forward steps, a man stopped his truck 
, in the middle of the road and exclaimed, "I didn't know he could walk for- 
ward." In general, there has been increased understanding and tolerance 
on the part of the community in the face of some particularly disruptive 
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and/or peculiar behavior. An outburst in a community restaurant where 
on« young nan s.c - ,i «ood up and hi. a younglCn for „„ 
paren reason was greeted with a casual look and a returnTo nolal 
versation and meals by the other diners ' 

munily and THRRC, com^lu.a^y mcmbere now request supported work 
placements making the task of the job-coach much easier. FiSre fd^^^^^^^^ 

X«m msThan r'"'" ■nor/comnu„i,yio4 

placements than can be utilized by current Cvi-^sumere. 

S4'«:SBtr ^"^^^^"^ ''''' 

subletted to'tl"^-'''^;;!!! '''''' P^"^^""'^ ^'^^l''""" have been 
^avfbeen ' "^^"^g^'"^"* procedures that would not 

have been considered acceptable forms of intervention for other in 

t^ehtLlt''".!;!^ rr"^ " ^ Alia" 

Koener lnstitut< 88). There is a movement toward using more humane 

& Evans Cqf ^^'^'^"^ ^ Donnellan, 1986; Meyer, 

are ^ust ; ^'T''^ °^ ""'^^"^^ «"SS^«'« '^at these procedu^res 

?eV Donned Tv'-^ "^"^^ '"'"'^'ve procedures 

(e.g. Donnellan, LaVigna, Zambito, & Thvedt, 1985; Durand & Wshi 198^ 

maimairtha?':,! h^'f *° .^'^ "^"^^ement of challengingthavSr 
maintains that all behavior, including behavior considered excessive and 

TtTZZ r"'""^^ MirendrMeL^os' 
lans of col \ "^'y '"8'8e in inappropriate behavior as a 

means of communicating that they are bored, angry, or simply seeking at 

wavs of CO ^ *° ''''^ individuals more appropriate 

Sini sSZ '^f P^°P'^ '•^^ environment^and^lso 

munity settings. A nonaversive approach is described by proponents as a 

promi e r in7v?.u"'l'T^' "J'' behavior t'ha't do^s ot com! 

K L '""^'y"^"^' « ^'g"'^ or right to make choices (Meyer & Evans 
1989). Nonaversive procedures to be implemented when inappropriate be 

pro; 'drrntiar'^'r ^'^^--^-^ '-^orcement of'XTer:io: 
(L'KU), ditterential reinforcement of incompalible bchkviors (DRh 
...mulus control, and stimulus change (LaVigna I DonneUln. m). ' 

Process 

SaviorinH-'-^' approach to the treatment of challeneing 

environment 'IT."^ '° ^ome were as.sured of an 

po t n^^^^^^^ provided both school or supported work and leisure op- 
portunities. In addition, when a consumer lacked functional communica- 

It 
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Figure 2. Cumulative number of jobs developed belxocen October 1987 
and August 1990. 

tion skills, communication assessments were conducted by a professional 
speech and language pathologist specializing in sever*.' and profound dis- 
abilities. 

Ihe biggest obstacle to overcome in Two Hills was in the area of voca- 
tional placements. There had been no previous job placements for persons 
with disabilities and the staff who were hired had no previous job-coach 
training. To rectify this situation, job-coach training was provided by a 
team of experts in an extended workshop format. Once the training was 
completed, job-coaches spent time in the community talking to prospective 
employers who might have been interested in providing supported work 
placements. As seen in Figure 1, securing job placement opportunities has 
not been a problem. Job placements included such diverse occupations as 
hairdr..,aing assistant, auto mechanic assistant, farm laborer, cnmp-ground 
maintenance crew, and teaching assistant in a local school. One young 
man, who continually talked about cars and vehicles, obtained a job place- 
ment in an auto body shop. It was found that his lengthy discussions about 
cars and vehicles were generally not a problem in this setting. 

A number of additional activities were undertaken to develop a com- 
prehensive plan to increase functional behaviors and reduce or eliminate 
^challenging behavior that interfered with an individual's ability to par- 
ticipate in community living. The first step involved a comprehensive as- 
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sessment conducted for each indiviH..,! tk 

tional skills in all areas reLvan to 1^1. '' ^^^^^-^^n^ included func- 
cational, vocational, Zo^al ZT''" P^^"^'>^^''°" (^-g. edu- 
communication). Following^he as tssmTn^Tr"'' recreation,^ and 
developed alon^ with an Mv du^^^P^^^^^^^^ P'- was 

SIX months to a year. Input was so .ch^^f }u '"""8 °" ^ P*"^^ of 
bere, THRRC staff, and anv other n® . '" ^'^^Y "nem- 

dividuaJ. ""^^^^ P^°P'^ "nvolved in the life of the in- 

Challenging behavior that was tanretprf f^r .u 
an ongoing basis, and the least re^MrT u "^^^ monitored on 

was adopted. An^ change to l Sall ^ '"^^'^ention 
of data reviewed alone S the conf r W"" ^^^^ "^^^^ °" ^^e basis 
an advocate). Staff we^^ ovfde^^^^^^^ (^"d/or 
management, and crisis in^erienln Iri?;" ^-/^ ^'^'^'^^^ 
on an ongoing basis as was n«es a,!^ A;n? '"'"'^''^ ^"'"'"8 
challenging behavior and ncreasinTapl^^^^^ ^'""^^ ''^^''^^S 

monitored by a psychoIoeisrsDeci.^?,.T £u'^'' ^""^^'""3' behavior was 

FoIIow-uJ (apprSeirfK^ ""^"^gement. 
dividuals attendTn^The^^^^^^^^ P"-'^*^^ to all in- 

l"w-up period, the'consumer^^^^^^^ the fol- 

along with a staff member from THRRr r ii""^ "^^ ^^"Jng 
setting visited the consume : Two hIi Is" to b""' ''f '""^ ' 
individual's unique needs as wel 1^?/^ ^''^^^ ^^e 

provided by THRRC stiff unHMh/. P'^^""" P'^"' ^"PP"^ was 

into hi^er home community ' '"''"''""^ ^'''^''''"^ 

Outcome 

The process described above enmirpc ^- . 

behavior management proCTam^eam ^n l"'*'^'/*"^'^ Participating in the 
functional skillf that wU K'u ^o ° ^'.^^.^^l^^^nsing behaviors with 
example, one or more job oDDor nl ? ^"'"'^ communities. For 

sumers 18 years of agj or X The ' T'^'^^' '''^ ^^e con- 

in most small, rural,fommun ty Lt n« T ^ "^"^"^ ^^^"'^^'^ 

to try a number of different iob n ."^^ . ^'?'"'' ^""^"'"ers were able 
was made to match iobs to nrlf P'''"".^"^^' ^'^^ support, nd everv effort 

With re.spect to\he ufcessf^^^^^^^ 
five consumers (three fema|ef^L^^^,'^'''"?' challenging behaviors, 
treatment home in TTo Hnis l " ,^" males) attended the behaviora 
.sumers was 14 to 35 yeafoHee r^'^'f''""^-^'^^^^^^ 
l-«th .tay in Two ^ ^e' yeaTluh a r^ ''^"^ '''' 

''^^^^^^^ 
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been employed in a sheltered workshop. While at the institution, he 
engaged in a number of aggressive/self-destructive behaviors. Apparently 
his family was not very involved in his life. At the time of writing, he was 
living in his home community with a roommate, had a girlfriend, and 
worked at a community job, with some support. His parents were involved 
in many aspects of planning while he attended THRRC and have been very 
involved in developing and administering an Individualized Funding Pro- 
gram that provides the support he requires to live and work in his com- 
munity. 

Issue #4; Prevention: Assisting service providers in rurc.l communities to 
develop skills to prevent challenging behavior and coping with it, in their 
own communities, ivheti it docs occur 

It is important that service providers in rural communities develop neces- 
sary skills so that they will be able both to prevent challenging behavior 
from occurring and cope with these behaviors within their own com- 
munities when they do occur. Individual with challenging behavior have 
the right to live, work, and be educated in their home communities (Hazel 
etal., 1988). If the ultimate goal is community-based, integrated services for 
all individuals with developmental disabilities and challenging behaviors, 
then service providers must be prepared to cope with difficult situations i.s 
they occur. 

In some cases, challenging behavior may develop because individuals 
are placed in a program that does not meet their needs. For example, the 
only vocational placement opportunity in a community may be a sheltered 
workshop. A young woman may prefer to work in a community setting as 
a day-care assistant. As a resuk, she may quickly become bored with the 
repetitive tasks available to her in the workshop and, as in one case, begin 
to upset tables and chairs in the workshop on a regular basis. In this case, 
the challenging behavior could have been prevented if more vocational op- 
tions (including supported employment) had been available in the com- 
munity. 

A .second concern is that staff in rural communities require a range of 
skills to cope effectively with challenging behaviors when they do occur. 
As was previously mentioned, it is difficult to recruit, train, and maintain 
well-qualified staff in rural community settings. Often, the only option 
available to these communities is to hire staff and provide on-the-job train- 
ing and inservice training. It is necessary to provide rural staff with skills 
to cope with challenging behavior so that the individuals are able to stay in 
their home communities and participate in all aspects of community life. 

Process 

THRRC, as part of its mandate with Alberta Family and Social Services, 
provided 50 days of staff development training each year to staff and agen- 
cies in northeastern Alberta. The.se inservice days allowed the opportunity 
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Table 2 

Training Requests Made by Agencies 
in the Northeast Region (Nsl3) 



Topic 


Number of 


Percent, of 


Aiiencies 


Acencies 




10 


77 


Inrlivirlii aI Program Plane 


9 


70 


O/l -1-1 1 »• T^latmir\nr 


U 




ComtYitinitv Livinc 

1 nil Ul 1 11 y UtVIIII^ 


5 


38 




5 


38 


i^uppKjricu crnpioynicni 


A 
4 




JUI>*v«UclC lilIlK rVoSCoolllCll I IcCliIiIUUcS 


A 
*i 




1 upiic ixciiiiiuno 


rt 

D 




ijupcrvisury 


a 




C*nimcplli n<y Tprhniniipc 


2 


15 


now lo vvorK wun i urenis 






Teaching Snrial SkillQ 


2 


15 


L4II ii^a aliu ValUCa 




15 




2 


15 




2 


15 


Understanding Human Behavior 




8 


Stress Management 




8 


Performance Evaluation 




8 


Medication Administration 




8 


First Aid 




8 


Introduction to Developmental Disabilities 1 


8 


Iraining Volunteers 




8 


Working with Aged Clients 
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needs and identify the resources that would be required to support the 
boy's integration in a regular classroom. Educational and funding resour- 
ces were developed on the basis of the lifestyle plan and the boy has now 
successfully completed two years in a regular classroom, 

Issue #5: Otij^oitig Prograw Evaluation 

Programs for individuals with developmental disabilities should be 
evaluated on an ongoing basis to ensure that they are meeting the needs of 
the individuals they serve (Browder & Demchak, ''.987; Fuhrer, 1987; Hal- 
pern & Fuhrer, 1984), Evaluation should include both "formative evalua- 
tion information, which is gathered in an ongoing manner or at 
intermediate stages in order to discover deficiencies and successes, and 
summative evaluation information, which is concerned with looking at 



overall program effectiveness" (Linder, 1983, p. 218). It is particularly im- 
portant to evaluate programs in small, rural communities because of the 
isolated nature of some or many of the services. 

Process 

Whenever possible, THRRC collects data related to its specific mandate 
Quantitative information is available on the number of days the treatment 
home IS occupied, the number of days of respite provided, the number of 
days of community education provided, and the number of agency staff 
trained. Since these services are the primary mandate of THRRC, it is im- 
portant to keep very specific records to demonstrate that the obligations of 
the contract have been fulfilled and to use these records as a basis of ongo- 
'"^"^Sn negotiations. Data are also collected on challenging behaviors 
and lEP goals and summarized in the form of graphs. The program data are 
used to evaluate the progress of the consumers, to write progress reports 
for parents and agencies, as well as to determine program chances and 
modifications. " 

It is also important to collect qualitative information related to program 
quality and consumer satisfaction. For example, data indicating that 49 
community education days, covering 15 topics, were provided to 700 par- 
ticipants relate to meeting a contract goal but do not relate to the important 
issue of what staff learned from the community education opportunities 
and to the impact these opportunities had on improving services to the 
quality of life of persons with disabilities. THRRC has developed a number 
of questionnaires to address program quality. These questionnaires in- 
cluded a staff organizational climate questionnaire (staff satisfaction) a 
questionnaire for parents of consumers of the behavior treatment home 
evaluating how parents view the behavior treatment program, a question- 
naire for parents who have used the respite program, and evaluations of all 
community education activities. 

Outcome 

The results of the various evaluations have been used by THRRC not only 
to verify that they have fulfilled their contractual obligations, but also to 
improve and change services as necessary. For example, evaluation of the 
respite program (see Table 3) indicated that while parents felt the service 
was very good overall, they felt that it was not very accessible. That is in 
then opinion, they had to travel too far to access the service THRRC used 
this information to negotiate a change in the respite program with Alberta 
Family and Social Services. This change allowed THRRC to develop a host 
family program in many communities in the region, thus making respite 
more accessible for many families. ^ 

An analysis of occupancy statistics for the behavior treatment home 
over the first three years of operation indicated that 14 out of the 21 refer- 
rals were of an emergency nature. This information indicated to manage- 
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ment the need for an emergency service for the region as well as for 
revisions to the behavior ireatment home to accommodate emergencies. 
Analyzing referrals by district office also helped to make recommendations 
for future services required in specific communities. 

Workshop evaluations and staff questionnaires have helped to maintain 
the quality of community education provided and address important staff- 
ing issues. The high retention rate of front-line staff by THRRC as pre- 
viously discussed is in part a result of monitoring staff closely and 
addressing their needs as they arise. 

Community programs must always be sensitive to unsolicited qualita- 
tive feedback The THRRC has had many examples of qualitative measures 
in its short history. This feedback has included unsolicited letters from 
parents indicating how the program has made a significant impact on their 
son's or daughter's lives and feedback from members of the community in- 
dicating how much improvement they have seen in some of the in- 
dividuals in the behavior treatment program. 

Staff have also provided many extras for consumers over and above 
their obligations as staff. It is not unusual for consumers to go to a staff 
member's house for dinner, or bu invited on a shopping excursion, fishing, 
or camping trip. Staff advocate for consumers in the community reflected 
in the number of requests for workers and volunteers received by THRRC. 



Table 3 
Respite Care Evaluation 



Program Component 


N 


Mean 


Speed of Service 


7 


3.9 


Booking Dates Available 


8 


4.1 


Service of Staff 


7 


4,6 


Telephone Manner 


8 


4,3 


Accessibility 


8 


3,1 


Flexibility 


8 


4.0 


Specific Services/Programs 


2 


3.0 


Continuity of Programs 


1 


4,0 


Feedback from Staff 


8 


3.4 


Admission Procedure 


8 


3,5 


Discharge Procedures 


8 


4,0 


Application Forms 


8 


3.9 


Overall Service 


8 


4,3 



,An evaluation of the respite service was conducted. Parents who used the service over the past 
7 months were contacted and interviews were coriducled over the phone using a standard 
format. The maximum achievable score was five. 
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Conclusion 

iu"«uo:i:f::r ^^^^^^^^^ ^::;rLX^ r t'-"^ - 

service provide« ^re av"nable Thu '"P"?"' '"dividuals, families, and 

THRRC has a,,e'.p.ed,:.rddrc^,h™Z'r """"" •"^'^'^ 
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